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WORLD-POLITICS 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG. 



London, July, 1909. 

These are three matters in which the British Labor Party is 
curiously out of touch with the public opinion of the country. 
I say " curiously/' but I am not sure, after all, that the phe- 
nomenon is an exceptional one. It seems to be one of the fatali- 
ties of the democratic system of Government that the representa- 
tives of the people should always be more extreme than the peo- 
ple they profess to represent. One sees this discrepancy in Prance 
where a tranquil nation produces a particularly agitated kind 
of politics. One sees it in America where the most violent Pro- 
tectionists are always to be found, not among the electorate, but 
in Congress. One sees it in Italy where the anti-clericalism of 
the deputies finds hardly any counterpart at all among the mass 
of voters. One sees it in Germany where the Social Democrats 
are far more the exaggeration than the condensation of the senti- 
ments of the electors who return them to the Eeichstag. And 
one is seeing it now in England where the people, as a whole, 
have certain strong and definite views about the Empire, about 
the navy and about foreign policy, and where the members of the 
Labor Party, which claims to be the only authentic voice of the 
masses, hold precisely opposite views. 

The question, indeed, is likely before long to be sharply pro- 
pounded whether, in such a country as England, a Party that 
separates itself at these three vital points from the determinating 
opinion of the country, has any stable and effective future before 
it. Eather more than three years ago, in the pages of this Be- 
view, I ventured to hail the advent of the Labor Party as a whole- 
some sign. It showed that the working-classes were becoming 
conscious of their political power, were throwing off the domina- 
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tion of caste and social influence and were determined for the 
future to be represented in the national legislature by men of 
their own class who would vote with an exclusive regard for the 
interests of that class. The election of these extremely practical, 
business-like unrhetorical men, who had nothing in common with 
the agitating type of demagogue, nearly all of whom had earned 
their living by manual work for weekly wages and had risen 
in the confidence of their fellow workers, less through any gift 
of eloquence than by reason of their native shrewdness and ca- 
pacity for organization and because their judgment, honesty and 
turn for affairs had been thoroughly .tested by years of service 
on local councils and in the management of trades-unions and 
benevolent societies; and who entered upon their new sphere in 
a spirit of grim, hard-headed earnestness, — would prove, one 
hoped, a stimulating addition to Parliamentary knowledge and 
efficiency. The hope has not been disappointed. Both the House 
and the country have benefited by their acquaintance with the 
realities of the people's life. They have brought a new vigor 
and sincerity into the somewhat languid and overelegant atmos- 
phere of English politics. " In most instances," said the " Spec- 
tator " of July 3rd, " the part they have played in the House of 
Commons has been creditable to their good sense, their political 
knowledge and their acquaintance with Constitutional methods. 
They have shown , themselves to be good speakers and patient 
listeners. They have preferred argument to noise, and been more 
anxious to convince opponents than to obstruct business. They 
have in some cases given a useful lesson to the older organiza- 
tions, and proved that a Labor Party can be a valuable addition 
to the forces which make up representative government." I 
heartily endorse that estimate. The Labor men, like other parties, 
have their own particular limitations and extravagances; they 
are often apt to be singularly ignorant of the national life out- 
side their own narrow section; their policies are sometimes those 
of visionaries in a hurry; and they have encouraged schemes 
which to most Englishmen have seemed wrong-headed and de- 
moralizing. Nevertheless, their presence in the House has made, 
on the whole, for national efficiency and for a juster valuation of 
the really important things in politics and society; and there 
are few Englishmen who would not feel it a loss to their country 
if their strength were to be broken at the polls. If Parliament 
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iias done something to educate and broaden them, it is not less 
true that they have done a good deal to educate and broaden 
Parliament. 

It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that on Imperial and 
foreign problems and the naval and military questions involved 
in them, the Labor Party should place itself squarely athwart 
the current of national will. It is regrettable, but, perhaps, not 
unnatural. When one remembers the origin, education and op- 
portunities of most of the members of the party, one cannot be 
surprised that they should be destitute of anything in the nature 
of an historical consciousness and with little or no appreciation 
of what Great Britain stands for, and has always stood for, in 
the scheme of Weltpolitik. Confronted by the problems of Europe 
and the Empire, their habitual sanity seems to desert them. They 
discuss them with a curious schoolboyish mixture of pedantry and 
illusions. Having little experience of the complexity of affairs, 
they also are without an eye for the facts of international life. 
They sometimes talk as though the world never existed before 
they were born and as though it were transformed when, they 
entered the House of Commons. They are inevitably ignorant 
of foreign lands and languages; and instead of endeavoring to 
acquire merit by knowledge, they prefer to bemuse themselves 
with dreams of " the solidarity of Labor," universal brotherhood, 
an age of peace and all the other will-o'-the-wisps that have lured 
nations to their ruin since history began. Of the forces and con- 
ditions that actually govern events they know nothing and will 
learn nothing. The British people have a strong sense of Empire ; 
common sense has taught them what is possible and what is not 
possible in the conduct of foreign policy; and the preservation of 
an irresistible supremacy at sea is, perhaps, their deepest political 
instinct. But the Labor M.P.'s hardly ever mention the self- 
governing portions of the Empire, except to deride the policy of 
Imperial preference. In Egypt and India they abet every agita- 
tion and foment every source of trouble and unrest, bringing to 
the problems of these dependencies no local knowledge, no im- 
agination, an unappeasable faith in the virtues of the democratic 
idea and a conviction that they ought to be governed as Yorkshire 
is governed. Their foreign policy is a reminiscence of the worst 
days of British censoriousness, insularity and breakneck senti- 
ment; while their distorted perspective makes them suspicious of 
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all armaments and incredulous of the inexorable need of national 
security. I think it fairly safe to say that is an impossible equip- 
ment for continuous political leadership among such a people as 
the British. Sooner or later it will bring the Labor Party clat- 
tering to the ground., 

There could not be a better proof of the unfitness of the Labor 
leaders to share in framing national policy or of their remoteness 
from public opinion than the manifesto they have thought well to 
issue denouncing the visit of the Tsar to these shores. The polit- 
ical folly of it, in the light of Anglo-Russian relations during the 
past sixty years, is indeed almost incredible. For the best part 
of the nineteenth century Great Britain and Eussia confronted 
each other in postures of scowling ill-will. Their relations were 
poisoned by a seemingly ineradicable suspiciousness. The two 
Powers appeared unable to come together and soberly examine 
and compare their mutual interests. A drifting inconclusiveness 
marked all their dealings. There was talk from time to time 
about " backing the wrong horse," about regarding Anglo-Russian 
antagonism as "the superstition of an antiquated diplomacy," 
about there being " room enough " in Asia for both, and so f ortli. 
But until the last year or two nothing was done to formulate 
the relations of the two peoples and the two Governments on a 
sane, consistent and stable basis. Now, however, both Powers 
have reached the point of reconciliation. Both realize to-day 
that neither gained by an estrangement that had endured for two 
whole generations, and that their enmity and its resultant dead- 
lock were mutually unprofitable and barren. Both realize that 
each needs the weight of the other if the balance of European 
power is to be preserved. After long years of irrational jealousy, 
dislike, misunderstanding, offensive preparations and veiled war, 
it has been borne in upon the two Powers that each can be use- 
ful to the other, and that self-interest of the most peremptory 
character counsels harmony and co-operation. These conclusions 
were embodied in a formal Agreement some twenty months ago. 
They were confirmed by the meeting between King Edward and 
the Tsar in June, 1908. They are strengthened and endorsed 
anew by the presence in England of a large number of members 
of the Duma, by the hearty welcome they have everywhere re- 
ceived and by the forthcoming visit of the Emperor himself. 
None but the happiest results have flowed from the new entente. 
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But for it the Persian question would be to-day not a local, but 
an international, issue of the gravest urgency and the most acri- 
monious possibilities. But for it Lord Morley could not have left 
the northwest frontier out of his calculations in dealing with the 
troubles in India. But for it Russia, in the long period of finan- 
cial, political and material rehabilitation that lies ahead of her, 
would not be assured of the friendship of the Power whose Em- 
pire marches for thousands of miles with her own, whose wealth 
makes her the financial centre of the world and whose navy is 
still the mainstay of European peace. 

Yet it is at this juncture and in these circumstances that the 
Labor Party, in language equally coarse and puerile, attacks the 
Eussian Government as one that " is maintained by a system of 
murder" and by "hangmen, spies and blackguards of every 
kind," and declares it to be " an insult to our national good fame 
and to our self-respect" that the King should receive the head 
of the Russian state, "especially when his personal approval of 
the criminal agents has been placed beyond question." The 
manifesto containing these words is not a chance or unofficial 
ebullition. It is not to be compared with the outburst of one of 
the Labor members who, in the House of Commons, characterized 
the Tsar as " an inhuman brute " or with that of another Labor 
M.P. who declared that it would be a good thing for Russia if 
the Tsar never returned from his visit. It is not an effusion pro- 
duced in a moment of excitement by this or that individual; on 
the contrary, it represents the matured and collective wisdom of 
the whole Labor Party and was composed by, and issued in the 
name of, its Executive Committee. Its origin, therefore, gives 
it a significance which its contents, I am afraid, would scarcely 
■command. For anybody can see that the manifesto, so far as 
it is not the vulgarity of mere personal abuse, rests upon a theory 
of foreign policy that is altogether at variance with the practice 
of civilized Powers. The theory is that the British Government 
should abstain from all acts of courtesy towards another country 
whose domestic institutions or policies fail to reach the British 
standard of liberalism. 

The Labor Party, apparently, regard it as an act of treachery to 
the cause of freedom that any monarch or Government should 
countenance the Tsardom. Theoretically they do not object to 
the improvement in Anglo-Russian relations, but they evidently 
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hold it to be quite compatible with a policy of insulting and boy- 
cotting the Tsar. They attempt to draw a distinction between 
the Eussian Emperor and the Kussian people, a distinction which 
the members of the Duma who are now in England have been 
quick to repudiate; and they are fantastically blind to the ele- 
mentary realities of the situation not only in Russia, but through- 
out Europe. As though British influence, so far as it had any 
effect at all on Russia's internal development, would not make 
for freedom and liberalism. As though the inevitable result of 
cold-shouldering the Tsar would not be to throw him into the 
arms of the Reactionaries, both in Russia and outside it. As 
though the Tsar, by any process of sane reasoning, could be held 
personally responsible for the blunders and bloodshed that have 
attended the Russian as they have attended all revolutions. As 
though the members of the Labor Party were in any way fitted to 
set up as the universal schoolmaster, to apportion praise and 
blame and to determine the rights and wrongs of a convulsion 
as complex as any in history. 

The British people, I need hardly say, reject such views as pre- 
posterous. They do not in the least agree that the progress of 
Russia towards a more responsible system of Government can be 
in any way hindered by the development of Anglo-Russian friend- 
ship. They see, on the contrary, many ways in which such a 
friendship is likely to forward it. They know well enough — what 
the Labor Party is apparently unable to grasp — that the alter- 
native to an Anglo-Russian entente is the strengthening of the 
many bonds that unite the Romanoffs and the Hohenzollerns ; 
and they do not for one moment believe that, from the stand- 
point of Russian liberties, the influence of King Edward would be 
reactionary and the influence of the Kaiser on the side of free- 
dom and constitutionalism. They see, in short, that to adopt the 
policy of the Labor Party is to play into the hands of those who, 
both in and out of Russia, are longing and working for the re- 
turn of absolutism. All that is rational in British and Russian 
opinion not only welcomes the political rapproachement between 
London and St. Petersburg, but is delighted to see it expressed 
in a personal meeting of the two Sovereigns. The ignorance and 
hectoring arrogance of the Labor Party's manifesto have awakened 
nothing but a strong distrust of that party's capacity for sober 
politics. 
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St. Petersburg, July, 1909. 

It is a noteworthy fact, suggestive and prophetic of much, 
that the leaders of Eussia to-day should be the monarchists or 
Conservatives, who three short years ago fled before the revolu- 
tionists like sheep scattered by hungry wolves. In the first 
Duma, their voices were not heard. Even the thin, shrill utter- 
ances from the ministerial bench were drowned by thunderous 
shouts of execration. In the second parliament also their influ- 
ence was hardly felt. Nor did they begin to count as a force in 
the regenerated Empire until M. Stolypin had framed his new 
franchise law, manipulated the elections and gathered together 
a following which, devoid of roots in the country, is bound to 
himself by every tie that can link a political party with a states- 
man in power. For the Octobrists represent no great political 
principle, strive after no lofty ideals, advocate no far-reaching 
reforms. They merely satisfy the Premier's need of a parlia- 
mentary majority and form a bridge over which he passes at will 
from the Conservative to the Progressist camp. 

Hence on the one hand as spokesmen of the nation they from 
time to time respectfully remind the Government that it would 
be well to realize as soon as convenient such of the promised 
reforms as it deems opportune; while on the other hand as 
" Stolypin's men " they loyally set expediency before theory and 
vote solid for the Premier. This role of parliamentary myrmi- 
dons who are denied the luxury of having decided opinions on 
burning topics, was sufficient to account for their existence, but 
inadequate to justify their self-respect. Hence they sought in 
nationalism and militarism the sources of popularity which were 
denied them in politics. The army and navy found in the 
Octobrists eloquent defenders, enlightened reformers and gen- 
erous patrons. Money for the needs of the troops was voted un- 
grudgingly; reforms proposed by the Ministry were carried with 
enthusiasm, and so closely did the Octobrists take to heart every- 
thing that bore upon the welfare of the soldiers and the blue- 
jackets that they had a special committee of national defence 
created, set themselves to study the organization of the land 
and sea forces and began gently to modify that. They forgot 
that in matters of this nature to meddle was to mar. 

This was the ground on which the Conservatives met, assailed 
and defeated them." The Tsar having decided to create a new 
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naval institution to which he gave the name of the Naval General 
Staff, asked his Premier to go to the Duma for the requisite 
funds. M. Stolypin accordingly brought in a bill by which the 
legislature not only provided the money, but also scrutinized the 
organization of the staff and subsequently even modified certain 
dispositions made by the Tsar and his military advisers. And 
in this the Duma deputies perceived nothing unwonted. But the 
encroachment on the monarch's prerogatives was denounced in 
the upper Chamber, which then threw out the bill. The Premier, 
however, having quieted the Tsar's misgivings, obtained his au- 
thorization to bring it in a second time and vigorously to push 
it through. And the manoeuvre succeeded. The bill was carried 
readily enough by the Octobrists in the Duma, but it encountered 
fierce opposition in the Council of the Empire. 

Here M. Stolypin's zeal would appear to have outrun his dis- 
cretion. Confronted with statutes alleged to be irreconcilable 
with his bill, he confessed what he had formerly denied, that the 
question was open to discussion and that he might perhaps be 
wrong, but none the less adjured members of the Council to vote 
for it now and stipulated that he would harmonize the statutes 
afterward. He went further and besought waverers to yield to 
the monarch's person the fidelity which they would have fain 
reserved for monarchist principles. And making a supreme 
effort he carried the measure by a slight majority formed by the 
members of his Cabinet. Then he breathed freely, for nothing 
now was lacking but the monarch's sanction. 

But the Conservatives refused to avow themselves beaten even 
then. Passion ran higher than before. The combatants on both 
sides forgot the conditions of the strife and the usages of par- 
liamentary warfare. And if we consider how unprecedented the 
struggle was, this forgetfulness will cease to surprise us. Mon- 
archists were doing battle for monarchism, yet were pitted against 
the monarch and his Government. Some of them, who had been 
seduced from their allegiance to principles in the name of their 
allegiance to the Tsar, were already repentant. Others who had 
remained steadfast were minded to drop out of the ranks and give 
up the cause for lost if the bill received the imperial sanction. 
In the opposite camp the Premier and several of his colleagues 
were prepared to resign in a body if the Emperor declined to 
affix his signature to the bill that whittled away some of his 
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prerogatives. At this conjuncture a truce was called during the 
convalescence of the Premier, who took a holiday in the Crimea. 

On M. Stolypin's return to St. Petersburg, the contest broke 
out anew. This time, however, the tug of war was short, sharp 
and decisive. Perceiving how slender his chances were of moving 
the Tsar by suasion, the Premier put his faith in powerful pres- 
sure. He let it be known that most of his colleagues would imi- 
tate French and British ministers, draw their shoulders from 
under the mountain of responsibility they were bearing and let 
the Tsar find other caryatides to support it. And unquestionably 
this seemed a very forcible argument, for what it came to when 
all its terms were expressed was that M. Stolypin and his friends 
were indispensable, and as no tolerable substitutes could be found 
for them just then the business of the Empire would get sadly 
out of gear. And it is fair to say that this view was shared by 
many close and competent observers. 

But the Tsar thwarted the tactics which, seemingly effective, 
proved harmful only to those who adopted them. He himself 
indited a letter to M. Stolypin somewhat to this effect. " Since 
our last conversation on the subject of the Naval Staff bill, I 
have given the matter my earnest consideration and am resolved 
not to sanction it. At the same time I cannot admit that you 
should resign in consequence and still less that a number of 
Ministers should withdraw in a body. We are not living in a 
parliamentary country, nor in Finland. We are in Eussia where 
Ministers may resign only with the consent of the Tsar. And I 
have not requested you to quit your post." And what the Em- 
peror wrote was absolutely correct. Bussian Ministers may be 
likened to soldiers on guard or officers on active service during a 
war — they may not quit their posts until relieved. And they 
are aware of this. M. Abazza once tendered his resignation to 
Alexander III, who had the knack of keeping all his Ministers 
at a respectful distance. Turning his large, searching eyes upon 
the bold official, the Emperor answered that in the Bussian Em- 
pire no one may receive or lay down a ministerial portfolio with- 
out the command of bis imperial master. Abazza, feeling crushed, 
left the presence. A few weeks later the Minister was suddenly 
relieved of his functions. 

M. Stolypin was stung to the quick by the Tsar's letter, which 
implied that the Premier misunderstood the relations between 
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monarch and minister as completely as he had misjudged the 
functions of the Duma and the prerogatives of the crown. And 
it connoted with unmistakable clearness that the authority as 
well as the prestige of the Premier was seriously impaired. But 
what galled him more than this was an imperial behest which in- 
tensified the significance of the Tsar's refusal to sanction the bill. 
The Prime Minister was directed to study conjointly with the 
Ministers of War and the Marine the Fundamental Laws, for the 
purpose of drawing once for all a line between the naval and 
military matters in which the Duma has a say and those which 
the monarch alone is competent to settle. And it was self-evi- 
dent that this authoritative interpretation, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, must exclude from the jurisdiction of the 
Duma all such matters as the Naval General Staff bill. Thus 
not only was the Premier disavowed, but he was obliged publicly 
and solemnly to disavow his colleagues and himself. And this 
was the spot where the shoe pinched most painfully. 

But M. Stolypin found no way out of the difficulty. According- 
ly he resigned himself to continue in harness under the new con- 
ditions which his friends consider irksome and humiliating. 
He summoned a Cabinet Council to discuss the situation and 
do what was possible to save their face or the remaining features 
of it. Each member received the Emperor's letter to read and 
copy and some of them freely use it as evidence of the force 
majeure which, depriving them of free choice, also relieves them 
of moral responsibility for a line of action which they still ve- 
hemently condemn. 

In the course of their deliberations the Ministers agreed that 
if they remained in office, it could only be on such conditions as 
in their opinion would enable them to work with benefit for Tsar 
and fatherland. They must, for instance, have a public expres- 
sion of confidence from the Tsar, for if in theory his personal ap- 
proval be enough for them, in this particular case a manifestation 
of it would be necessary. They then elaborated a draft rescript 
in which the Emperor was to identify himself with the general 
policy of his Premier. This document having been laid before 
him by M. Stolypin, was duly signed and published. Altogether 
the monarch and his chief adviser appear to have had a most 
touching interview. The Emperor, say the Premier's friends, 
moved to tears, broke down utterly at the idea of parting with his 
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trusty Premier and his words were punctuated with sobs. He 
used terms of tender affection, which no human creature with 
a heart could withstand. And M. Stolypin became plastic as 
molten wax and was literally fascinated by the Emperor, who 
was superlatively generous. Thus the Minister who kept practical 
matters well in view, readily obtained permission to fine the ex- 
treme monarchical journal " BussTcoye Znamya" fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for a virulent attack upon himself. He also 
asked and received oral permission to take the President of the 
Council of the Empire to task for nominating candidates to the 
upper Chamber without the Premier's consent or knowledge. 
Altogether the solace he experienced was proportionate to the cha- 
grin he had suffered and he returned to his palace on Yelaghin 
Island soothed and satisfied. 

But thenceforth he was a transfigured Premier. Theretofore 
a progressist whom reactionaries anathematized, monarchists con- 
demned and democrats felt bound to defend, he now approached 
so near to the ranks of the Loyalists that his own party, obeying 
a headstrong impulse, broke away from his lead, threw out one 
of his bills and wholly metamorphosed another. For example, 
it had been well understood that M. Stolypin would support the 
Keligious Toleration bill as the Duma modified it, allowing every 
Church to preach, persuade and make converts and permitting 
every citizen to change his creed according to his conscience even 
though he should quit the Orthodox Church for the synagogue, the 
mosque or the Buddhist temple. But these concessions the Premier 
rejected in a casuistic speech, which his former enemies applauded 
and his former friends deplored. He also accepted in prin- 
ciple a bill brought in by the Conservatives to change the elec- 
toral franchise in nine western provinces in such a manner that 
the Poles should have Polish representatives in the upper Chamber 
and the Eussians" Eussian representatives. At this point some 
of his stalwart supporters, like Prince Obolensky, turned away 
from him on the ground that the bill contained lethal germs 
calculated to bring about the disruption of the Empire., The 
Premier, however, stuck to his guns until his own party cajoled 
him into accepting a compromise which was a negation of the 
principle underlying the bill. Thus since the April crisis M. 
Stolypin's constructive influence, which was never either powerful 
or creative, has been perceptibly on the wane. He has cut his 
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moorings on one shore and has not yet contrived to reach the 
opposite shore. 

As there is a curious lack of preparation in thg public mind of 
America and Europe for almost every change that is impending 
in Eussia, it will not be amiss to predict the advent of a strong 
monarchical Government, clear signs of which may be looked for 
toward the close of this year. The Tsar will then be, is in fact 
already, the central figure in the Empire. It would be rash to 
assume that love of power for himself or his successors is the 
mainspring of the rigorously moderating influence which he is 
now putting forth. That he is capable of making a heroic sac- 
rifice in this direction was shown by the historic act of October, 
1905. He is moved rather by a lofty sense of what he believes 
to be his duty to his people. It is not a whim to keep the nation 
in leading-strings that actuates him, but a desire to preserve the 
old landmarks for its guidance and to repair the wall that stands 
at the edge of the precipice for its protection. A state, like an 
individual, he holds, should be healthy and well balanced, and this 
condition presupposes a certain harmony of functions which he 
is now eager to establish. Possessing an ideal sense of the past, 
he associates the state and its acts with a religious sanction; 
hence to a new type of political organism, for which the elements 
are lacking in Eussia, he prefers a series of correctives for the old 
one which is the result of gradual growth. Experience has con- 
vinced him that the break-up of the autocracy would be the 
break-up of the monarchy, the disintegration of the Empire and 
the inrush of anarchy. It may well be that the divine origin 
of absolute monarchy is an untenable legend, but none the less 
belief in its virtue to hold together the component parts of the 
great political structure is still reasonable and salutary. Such, 
in brief, is the systematic conception that lies at the root of the 
Tsar's domestic policy, of which we are likely to hear a good deal 
more next winter. 



